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BOUND FOR THE EAST 

Merchant ships trading between the 
European ports carried grain, salt, wine, oil, 
cheese, woollen and linen cloth, gold, silver, 
copper, tin and lead. But the most profitable 
trade was in Asian goods - Chinese and 
Persian silks, cloth and emeralds from India, 
rubies from Burma and sapphires from 
Ceylon (now Sri Lanka), and, above all, 
spices. The profits from selling spices were so 
big that merchants closed their doors and 
windows when handling supplies in case any 
blew away. Spices were only for the rich. 

Spices were important because there was 
no refrigeration; things like meat ruined 
quickly. Food was prepared in large pots 
hanging over open fires and was often burnt. 
Spices helped preserve and flavour dishes, 
hiding any unpleasant smells or tastes. They 
were also widely used in medicines, dyes, 
perfumes and cosmetics. Pepper was the 
most important spice; good supplies were 
obtained from the west coast of India and the 
island of Sumatra. Cinnamon, nutmeg, mace 
and cloves were other popular spices, and the 
Moluccas, or “Spice Islands”, were the source 
of many of these. 







European expeditions to Asia sought to 
serve God and His Majesty, and to let the 
investors grow rich. Merchants wanted goods 
that would sell for high prices in Europe, and 
they were prepared to trade or plunder to 
get them. Cargoes that were not too bulky 
and which would withstand long ocean 
voyages were the most desirable, but more 
difficult cargoes such as slaves were 
sometimes taken aboard. 

ASIA 

Batavia 

Europeans trading with Asia needed 
permanent settlements. They built forts for 
protection to load their ships. Inside the forts 
warehouses and factories were built, while 
houses were sited nearby. One of the most 
important settlements was Batavia (now 
Jakarta), on the Indonesian island of Java. 
The Dutch conquered it in 1619. 

Almost all trade was in the hands of the 
V.O.C. (Vereenigde Oostindische Compagriie), 
which the English called the United (Dutch) 
East India Company. 

The Dutch heavily fortified Batavia and it 
became the centre of their Asian trade. A 
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Trade routes to the East 









Dutch Governor-general and his council of 
advisers were stationed there, and many 
Dutch citizens became permanent settlers. 
The port soon looked like a typical 
Netherlands trading centre and was one of 
the busiest in Asia during the seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries. 

East Indiamen 

The early ships trading with Asia were not 



Fig. 3 A mode! of the Zuytdorp, a typical East 
Indiaman 





designed to sail so far. They came from the 
relatively sheltered waters along the 
European coast. What is more, merchants 
would not risk their best ships on voyages in 
unfamiliar and dangerous seas. When sailing 
routes were established and trading 
agreements had been made, the profits made 
it worthwhile to send large fleets of better 
ships. 

Shipbuilders constructed small, wide 
vessels, which generally carried three masts. 
A combination of square and lateen 
(triangular) sails were used - the square 
sails took advantage of favourable winds 
(winds from behind) and the lateen sails gave 
the ships greater manoeuvrability and some 
power to tack into the wind. 

Today these ships, made of planks held 
together by dowel pins and bolts, would only 
be considered safe in sheltered waters. But 
for centuries they carried crews and cargoes 
on long voyages of exploration and trade. 

Captain of the ship 

During the age of sail, ships’ captains were 
men of action who often had to make critical 
decisions quickly. There were many dangers, 
and the wrong decision might easily lose the 
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ship and all on board. Captains dealt with 
attacks by pirates and enemy ships, being 
becalmed or blown off course, and mutiny 
and disease. The success of the venture 
depended mainly on the captain’s ability to 
handle the ship, earn the respect of the crew, 
safeguard the cargo, negotiate trading 
agreements and purchase decent provisions 
as cheaply as possible. 

The crew 

The pilot and navigator 

Good navigation was terribly important. The 
captain steeled a course with the help of the 
ship’s pilot. The pilot was responsible for 
steering the ship safely, often through long 
stretches of unknown waters. The 
rudimentary maps of the time and a few 
known landmarks were their only help. 
Sometimes pilots were taken aboard for parts 
of a voyage - some captains forced a pilot 
on board if they were reluctant to help. 

Navigation in known waters and near the 
coast depended on sighting coastal landmarks 
and using a lead-line to determine water 
depths. Portolani, or charts accompanied by 
written instructions, were available for the 
more commonly used routes. 
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Navigating in the open sea and in unknown 
waters was far more difficult. The pilot 
depended on observations of heavenly bodies 
such as the sun and stars, using instruments 
such as the quadrant, the cross-staff and the 
astrolabe. A star's height above the horizon 



Fig. 4(a) Using a quadrant to shoot the sun 


was calculated and a set of tables were 
consulted; these tables allowed the navigator 
to work out fairly accurately the ship’s 
position north or south of the equator - that 
is, its latitude. 

Calculating a ship’s longitude - its position 
east or west - was a bigger problem. 
Knowing the ship’s speed and, therefore, the 
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distance it had travelled gave navigators 
some idea of their longitude. A log-line, 
consisting of a knotted line with a chip of 
wood at its end, was thrown over the side 
and, as it dragged through the water, the 
line unreeled. The number of knots that were 
paid out over a set period of time were 
counted; this allowed the navigator to 
calculate the ship’s speed - in knots. 

Log-line recordings were not very accurate 
and often led to mistakes in the calculation of 
the ship’s position. Navigators were unable to 
calculate longitude accurately until the 
second half of the eighteenth century, when 
the chronometer was invented. In fact, 
miscalculations of longitude were the main 
reason for most of the early European 
contacts with the Australian coast. 

The boatswain and steward 

The boatswain (bosun) was in charge of the 
sails, rigging and anchors. The steward 
supervised the ship’s provisions and the 
meals. These were important and responsible 
jobs on any ship. 

Carpenters, caulkers and coopers 

The ship’s carpenter repaired the spars and 
hull, while the caulker kept the ship water- 
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Fig. 5 Log line and hourglass 
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tight and maintained the pumps. The cooper 
repaired the casks and barrels. 


The able seamen 

Often crewmen had experience at sea on 
fishing boats or merchant ships operating in 
European waters. Some, however, were 
pressed; that is, they were taken aboard 
against their will. Press-gangs visited seaside 
taverns, the surrounding countryside and 
market towns looking for men. Many of those 
caught had never thought of going to sea; 
they would awake from a drunken stupor to 
find themselves on a rolling ship, with no 
land in sight. 

Often men volunteered to become sailors to 
escape unemployment and poverty or famine 
caused by failed harvests. Seaports were very 
crowded, and disease and epidemics spread 
quickly among the people, especially those 
who were already sick or hungry. Others 
feared being called into the army - the 
countries of Europe were often at war. Going 
to sea was a dream for some poor men, who 
were told stories of great riches and lazy 
days in a tropical paradise by the crew 
musterers. Running away to sea has seemed 
adventurous ever since. 
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LIFE AT SEA 

Overcrowding 

Many men were needed to sail the ships, 
which were really very small. There was 
nowhere that the crew could wash 
themselves easily and their lice-infested 
clothes. The sailors slept on deck, on top of 
the ballast, or in swaying hammocks in the 
airless areas between decks, where it was 
either very hot or very cold. 

Disease 

The number of sailors who died during any 
voyage was high. The average life-span of 
seamen sailing to the East Indies was only 
thirty years. Scurvy, the most dreaded of 
seafaring diseases, quickly turned ships into 
floating cemeteries. Some captains tried to 
cut down the deaths from scurvy by insisting 
on greater cleanliness, but this did not work. 
Later it was discovered that certain foods 
prevented and cured the disease. (Now we 
know that it was food that contained vitamin 
C.) Lemon and orange extract and pickled 
vegetables became important provisions. 

In such harsh conditions the captains found 
they had to keep their crews busy. It was 





said that “idle hands are the tools of the 
devil.” A crew that was very busy had less 
time to think about the poor conditions and 
were less likely to plot mutiny. 


Provisions 


At the start of each voyage, enough supplies 
were loaded to feed the crew. Every sailor 
was entitled to a ration of flour, rice or 



Fig. 7 Typical ship's provisions 
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barley, vinegar, which was used as a sauce 
and as a medicine, pickled and salted meat or 
fish, and wine, cider or beer. 

The quantity and quality of the food was no 
worse than that eaten by European labourers 
or peasants, especially during the winter 
months. However, many of the provisions 
soon spoilt or became tainted by the 
cockroaches and rats that infested ships. The 
grain supplies germinated; the water, wine, 
cider and beer turned sour; the meat smelt 
and became tough; the ship’s biscuits were 
hard and infested by weevils, and contained 
no vitamins. 

The only relief was when supplies could be 
bought from ports along the way. Anchoring 
at foreign ports could be dangerous because 
ships were often attacked. Even when ships 
were welcomed into port, supplies might be 
difficult to get and the prices were usually 
high. Diseases like yellow fever and malaria, 
which spread quickly, especially in the 
tropics, were common in some ports. 

Captains also feared that some of the crew 
would desert while the ship was at anchor, 
and so, when they could, they avoided 
stopping on the way. 

As European trade with Asia increased, 


many of the popular stopovers were captured 
by European powers. They built forts, 
warehouses and living quarters, and started 
farms. However, even in European-controlled 
ports, ships could be attacked or captured. 

EUROPEAN TRADE WITH 
ASIA 

For centuries Arab caravans of camels and 
donkeys carried jewels, scented wood, 
porcelain and spices from Asia to the ports of 
the Mediterranean and Black seas, where the 
cargoes were sold to European merchants. 
Demand for Asian goods was high, and large 
profits were made distributing the 
merchandise throughout Europe. 

During the fifteenth century, the Ottoman 
Turks blocked many of the caravan routes 
and the flow of Asian goods to Europe 
declined dramatically. 

Europe needed an alternative trade route; 
sailing directly to Asia seemed to be the best 
idea. However, European knowledge of the 
world was limited, and voyages into the 
unknown were risky; particularly since most 
people believed they might be confronted by 
sea monsters or sail off the edge of the earth! 
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The Portuguese 

The sailors of Portugal led the search for a 
sea route to the East. A Portuguese prince, 
Henry, known as “the Navigator”, 
encouraged captains to sail into the Atlantic 
Ocean and down the west coast of Africa. 

Henry’s captains visited some of the islands 
of the Atlantic (Madeira and the Azores). By 
1460, the year Henry died, Portuguese ships 
had sailed down the west coast to within ten 
degrees of the Equator. 

Dias and Da Gama 

In the reign of King John II (1481-1495), 
further expeditions were sent, and 
Portuguese ships returned with cargoes of 
gold and slaves. In 1487, an expedition led by 
Bartholomew Dias left Lisbon with 
instructions to reach Asia. 

Dias sailed down the African coast and 
rounded the southern tip of the continent. 
There he sighted the Cape of Good Hope, 
which Dias called the Cape of Storms. 
Portugal was about to pioneer a sea route to 
Asia. 

In 1497, Vasco da Gama commanded a 
small fleet bound for India. His expedition 
rounded the Cape of Good Hope and reached 
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Routes of the voyages of Dias and Da Gama 
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Calicut, on the west coast of India, in May 
1498. Here the Portuguese bought gold, 
spices, ivory and jewels. Da Gama had 
proved that it was possible to reach Asia by 
sea, and the voyage marked the beginning of 
Portugal’s dominance in Asia. 

The Portuguese sent a number of 
expeditions to Asia, including one 
commanded by Pedro Cabral, who destroyed 
much of the Arab shipping in the Indian 
Ocean. In 1505 Francisco d’Almeida was 
appointed to look after Portuguese interests 
in Asia and establish trading bases 
throughout the region. 

His successor, Alfonso d’ Albuquerque, 
captured some important Asian ports - Goa 
on the west coast of India, Malacca on the 
Malay Peninsula, Hormuz in the Persian Gulf 
and Columbo in Sri Lanka. By 1521 the 
Portuguese were established in the East 
Indies, with their headquarters on the island 
of Ternate, one of the Moluccan Islands, 
which were better known at that time as the 
Spice Islands. The Portuguese sent 
expeditions to explore the coasts of Vietnam, 
Borneo and Papua New Guinea, and they 
traded with the Chinese and Japanese. There 
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is a suggestion that they visited long 
stretches of the Australian coast. 


The Dutch 


Throughout the sixteenth century the 
Portuguese controlled the sailing routes 
around the Cape of Good Hope and 
dominated sea trade between Asia and 
Europe. However, their trading monopoly 
with Asia was soon to be challenged by the 
Netherlands, an emerging maritime power. 
In 1595 the Dutch sent their first trading 
fleet to the East Indies (Indonesian 
Archipelago) under Cornelius de Houtman. 
Over the next five years more than fifty 
Dutch ships sailed to Asia to trade. 
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The Dutch (United) East India Company, or 
V.O.C., was established in 1602. It built 
trading posts throughout the islands of 
Indonesia. In 1619 the company established 
the port of Batavia on the island of Java as 
its Asian headquarters. 

The V.O.C. soon expanded its trading 
throughout Asia. By the middle of the 
seventeenth century the Dutch were the most 
prominent European power there. 

The Dutch East India Company 
concentrated on the established trade with 
the East Indies. Dutch ships regularly sailed 
into the Indian Ocean; initially they followed 
the Portuguese route, hugging the east coast 
of Africa after rounding the Cape of Good 
Hope. However, this route took at least a 
year and was beset with danger. 

Willem Jansz 

When the V.O.C. was established in the East 
Indies, it sent expeditions throughout Asia. 

In 1606 one of these expeditions, led by 
Willem Jansz, made the first recorded 
European landing on Australian soil. Jansz 
sailed the Duyfken from Bantam to the island 
of Banda, and then to New Guinea, which 
was rumoured to be rich in gold. Half of 
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Jansz’s crew were killed in a skirmish with 
some Papuans and no wealth was discovered. 

Jansz sailed further south and made 
contact with more land. He thought it was 
part of the coast of New Guinea, but it was, 
in fact, the west coast of Cape York 
Peninsula. Jansz sailed some 300 km along 
the coast to Cape Keer-weer, when low 
provisions and his shortage of crew forced 
him to return to Bantam. 



Fig. 10 The route of the Duyfken ' s voyage of 
1605-6, during which Jansz made the first 
authenticated European sighting of Australia. 
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Brouwer’s Route 

In 1610 Hendrik Brouwer, a skipper of the 
Dutch East India Company, sailed a new and 
shorter route to the Indies. After stopping 
over at the Cape of Good Hope, Brouwer 
sailed south to catch the strong westerly 
winds, “the Roaring Forties”, that blow 
between latitudes 40° and 50° south. The 
voyage was much quicker - five months and 
twenty-four days. Because it was faster and 
safer, the company recommended this route 
to all its skippers in 1617. 

The main problem with sailing along 
Brouwer’s Route was estimating how far the 
ship had travelled. Ships had few landmarks 
except the small islands of Amsterdam and 
St Paul to help them plot their positions. 
These navigation problems meant that some 
ships unexpectedly encountered the west and 
south coasts of Australia. 

PUTTING AUSTRALIA ON THE 
MAP 

By 1644 large stretches of the northern, 
western and southern coasts had been visited 
by Dutch navigators and began appearing on 
European maps. 




Fig. 11 Brouwer's Route (colour), and Tasman's voyages of 1642 (dotted) and 1644 (solid) 








Dutch visits to the Australian coast 
(1606-1644) 

Dirck Hartog 

The first accidental contact with “the 
Southland” was in 1616 when Dirck Hartog, 
skipper of the Eendracht, came upon 
Australia’s west coast. He anchored off an 
island, now Dirk Hartog Island, and spent 
two days examining the area, which he 
named “Eendrachtsland”. Before sailing to 
Bantam, he left an inscribed pewter plate 
nailed to a post to commemorate his landing. 
His charts soon appeared on V.O.C. maps. 



Fig. 12 Dirck Hartog's plate 


Houtman Abrolhos 

In 1619 a trading fleet under the command of 
Frederick de Houtman came upon the west 
coast and sighted a group of islands and reefs 
which were considered extremely dangerous 
to shipping. Houtman named them the Abrolhos, 
which means “beware” or “look out”. 

D’Edels Land 

This section of the west coast was named by 
de Houtman in honour of Jacob D’Edel, a 
merchant travelling with the fleet. 

Van Leeuwin’s Land 

In 1621 the Company ship Leeuwin sighted 
the coast at 35° S latitude. 

Arnhem Land 

Dutch curiosity about the trading possibilities 
of “the Southland” grew. In 1623 the V.O.C. 
gave Jan Carstensz command of two ships, 
Per a and Arnhem, and sent him from 
Batavia to explore the northern coast. The 
ships sailed into the Gulf of Carpentaria 
(named in honour of Pieter de Carpentier, 
the Governor-general of Batavia) and sailed 
along the western side of Cape York 
Peninsula, before heading home on separate 
routes. On the homeward journey the 
Arnhem sighted and named Arnhem Land. 





Nuyts Land 

In 1627 the Gulden Zeepaard, commanded by 
Thijssen, and with important merchant Pieter 
Nuyts on board, sailed over 1000 km along 
the south coast. Thijssen named the area 
Nuyts Land. 

De Wits Land 

This section of the west coast was named by 
the crew of the Company ship Vyanen, who 
sighted it in 1628. 

Van Diemens Land 

Antonie Van Diemen, who became Governor- 
general of Batavia in 1636, was determined 
to expand the scope of the V.O.C.’s trading 
activities and was particularly interested in 
“the Southland”. He sent a number of 
expeditions to its shores, including two led by 
Abel Tasman. In 1642 Tasman, in command 
of the Heemskerk and the Zeehaan, left 
Batavia. During the voyage, he charted the 
south-western coast of Tasmania, which he 
called Van Diemens Land. The expedition 
then sailed across the Tasman Sea and 
sighted the coast of New Zealand. 

Although Tasman had discovered two 
previously unknown lands, Governor-general 
Van Diemen expressed disappointment that 


no trading opportunities had been found and 
he dispatched Tasman on a second expedition 
in 1644. This time the commander explored 
along the coast from the Gulf of Carpentaria 
to De Wits Land, but again reported no 
trading opportunities. 

Not surprisingly, the trade-oriented Dutch 
officials began to lose interest in “the 
Southland”; future contact was generally the 
result of searches for lost ships, with the 
hope of rescuing survivors and salvaging 
cargoes. However, Dutch visitors had mapped 
much of the continent. 

Filling in the gaps 

While the Dutch contribution to charting the 
Australian coast was significant, large 
stretches of the coastline remained 
unexplored by Europeans. Over the next two 
hundred years, further European expeditions, 
particularly those dispatched from Britain 
and France, sighted the remaining sections of 
the coast and identified the sites of many of 
Australia’s future settlements. 

Cook sights the east coast 

In 1768, almost 100 years after Dampier’s 
visit to the west coast, Lieutenant James 
Cook left England in command of the 









Fig. 13 A seventeenth century Dutch map of 
Australia. Much of the Australian coast was first 
charted by the Dutch. 
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Endeavour. He had instructions to observe 
the transit of the planet Venus across the 
face of the sun, and then to search for Terra 
Australis Incognita, which, since ancient 
times, was rumoured to exist in the southern 
hemisphere. The expedition completed its 
scientific observations at Tahiti and then 
sailed to New Zealand. After circumnavigating 
the North and South Islands, Cook headed 
west for Van Diemens Land, but the 
Endeavour was driven north by bad weather 
and the expedition sighted the east coast of 
Australia on 19 April 1770. Cook sketched 
the coastline from Point Hicks north. On 
Possession Island in the Torres Strait, he 
claimed the area, which he called New South 
Wales, for Britain. 

Tasmania is an island 

Even after Governor Phillip established the 
colony of New South Wales in 1788, a 
mystery remained about the east coast. Was 
Van Diemens Land an island, or not? Its 
north coast and parts of the west and east 
coasts remained unexplored by Europeans. In 
1799 Matthew Flinders and George Bass 
returned to Sydney in the Norfolk. They had 
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circumnavigated Tasmania and identified two 
sites for future settlement - Port Dalrymple 
on the Tamar River and Hobart on the 
Derwent River. 

Westernport Bay 

In 1627 the Gulden Zeepaard had sailed 
extensively along the south coast. However, 
the remainder of the coast had not been seen 
by Europeans. In 1797 George Bass set off in 
a whaleboat to chart the coast from Point 
Hicks. In 1798 he discovered Westernport 
Bay (which he called Western Port) before 
decreasing provisions forced him to return to 
Sydney. 

Port Phillip Bay 

In 1800 the Lady Nelson, a ship designed for 
coastal survey work, left England for the 
colony of New South Wales. Lieutenant 
James Grant was in command. The Lady 
Nelson came upon the Australian coast at 
Cape Banks. Those aboard became the first 
Europeans to sight the coast between Cape 
Banks and Westernport Bay. In the following 
year the Lady Nelson, now under Lieutenant 
John Murray, discovered Port Phillip Bay, 
the site of the city of Melbourne. 
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Cape Banks to Encounter Bay — the 
French connection 

Initially the French were less active in 
maritime exploration than the Portuguese, 
Spanish, Dutch and British, but they obtained 
records and charts of the major voyages and 
discoveries of their European neighbours. 
Then, in the late eighteenth century, they 
began sending regular expeditions into the 
Pacific and Indian oceans. Some of these 
expeditions visited the Australian coast to 
gather scientific specimens and study the 
lifestyles of the Aboriginal people. 

In early 1772 there were two French 
expeditions in Australian waters. Francois de 
Saint Allouarn in the Gros Ventre sailed 
along the west coast and claimed the area at 
Shark Bay for France. Marion Dufresne 
spent three days searching for supplies of 
food and water in Tasmania before 
continuing on to New Zealand. In 1791 
Joseph Bruni d’Entrecasteaux was sent to 
search for de La Perouse’s scientific 
expedition, which was lost after leaving Port 
Jackson in early 1788. D’Entrecasteaux sailed 
along the south coast from Cape Leeuwin to 
the Recherche Archipelago before steering 
for Tasmania. 
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The most extensive French expedition to 
Australian seas was led by Nicolas Baudin. 
Between 1801 and 1804 Baudin explored vast 
stretches of the western and southern coasts, 
and made the first European sighting of the 
coast between Cape Banks and Encounter Bay. 

Fowlers Bay to Encounter Bay 

In 1801 the Investigator, captained by 
Matthew Flinders, began a thorough survey 
of the southern, eastern and northern coasts 
of Australia. Flinders followed the south 
coast from Cape Leeuwin and mapped the 
region between Fowlers Bay and Encounter 
Bay. Flinders entered the gulfs of South 
Australia and was able to prove that New 
Holland in the west and New South Wales in 
the east were part of one continent, and not 
separate landmasses as some had thought. 

After a stopover at Port Jackson, Flinders 
sailed up the east coast, through Torres 
Strait along the north coast, then steering 
for Kupang, on the island of Timor, where he 
gathered supplies. On his return to Port 
Jackson, Flinders had to look for a new boat 
- the Investigator was in desperate need of 
repair. No such ship was available, and so 
Flinders travelled to England to request a 
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Fig. 14 This map is based on a French map published in 1659. It shows which parts 
of the world were known to Europeans at that time. 
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ship suitable for continuing his survey of the 
Australian coast. However, on the voyage to 
England, Flinders anchored at Mauritius 
where the French Governor accused him of 
spying and imprisoned him for more than six 
years. 

Most of the Australian coastline had been 
mapped by 1800. More thorough surveys 
followed, but the great age of maritime 
exploration was ended. From 1800 
exploration focussed on the land beyond the 
coastal plains. Australia’s farming and 
mineral resources were yet to be discovered. 

But remember . . . 

All of these European explorers came some 
40 000 years after the Aborigines are 
thought to have arrived in Australia. At 
present, archaeologists and anthropologists 
believe that the Aboriginal people migrated 
to Australia from Asia, coming down the 
Indonesian Archipelago as if down a series of 
stepping-stones. Recent archaeological finds 
date Aboriginal occupation from at least 
40 000 years ago; however, the Dreamtime 
legends state that the Aborigines have been 
here from the beginning. 
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